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HE shadows were falling; a brisk breeze was beginning 

to freshen and cool the heated pavements; the noise of 
wagons and traffic died away, and the evening star, the first 
to come, proclaimed in silence that quiet reigned once more. 
The old age of the day had come. Here and there, in spite 
of the dusk, might be seen small white-sleeved groups, dot- 
ting the long rows of doorsteps; clerks and business men, 
weary summer-workers in the great city, who had come out 
to enjoy the repose and coolness of the hour. The commer- 
cial streets were almost deserted, but along one of these a 
young man was walking, looking curiously from side to 
side, and stopping at last in front of a wicket-gate which 
gave entrance through an iron railing into what seemed the 
garden of a private residence. He unfastened the gate and 
stood for a moment in contemplation of the house he had 
been seeking. It was stone-built, surrounded by trees and 
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standing in the center of a wide lawn shut off from the 
pavement by the high iron bars; a great, hospitable, com- 
fortable-looking structure. But the ailantus trees that stood 
there sighing in the wind were many of them dying, the 
lawn was ill-kept, and the old house itself had a lonely, 
half-decayed, appealing air, as if it missed the merry, happy 
children who had played in its bosom long ago and had 
gone away and left it desolate. In truth it stood alone, a 
relic of bygone days, strangely out of keeping with all that 
surrounded it. Row after row of stately dwelling-houses 
like itself had been by its side to bear it company, and now 
their places had been filled by the bustling iron warehouses, 
built to-day to last till to-morrow. How could they approach 
its quiet dignity and what did they know of its longing for 
companionship or its unforgotten past ? 

Fantastic coincidences and suggestions flocked irresistibly 
to Hugh Wakefield’s mind as he stood on the gravel-walk and 
looked up. “Are house and owner alike?” he thought, and 
wondered the while whether he might not here find refuge 
and sympathy in the solitude and sadness which oppressed 
him. For he was singularly alone in the world. Of his 
family and birth he knew nothing beyond that of his kith 
and kin none were alive to claim. At least so he had been 
told by the man who had been his guardian since he could 
remember. From him Wakefield received the education 
and tastes of a gentleman, but nothing more, for the old 
physician, who had been of a cold, unlovable, peculiar char- 
acter, died intestate. And four years ago Wakefield had 
found himself, with a college diploma, a dozen letters of 
introduction and a clerkship in a great banking-house, in 
New York beginning life. 

The first part of the time since then passed cheerfully 
enough. He had few wants and the money he received was 
enough to meet them; he went somewhat into the society 
of the city, and worked hard and hopefully at his business. 
But slowly the conviction was forced upon him how hopeless 
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the prospect for years to come of any advancement. Poor 
he was and poor he must be, and in the last winter a greater 
sorrow, that was yet hardly distinct from this, came upon 
him. He fell in love, and his poverty made him afraid to 
tell of it, so he crushed it down in his heart. But this sum- 
mer he had no mind to his work, and felt weary and worn. 
To-night anything seemed better than to sit alone in his 
room brooding and thinking, and he decided to present a 
letter of introduction which had lain long unnoticed in his 
portfolio. It was directed to Matthew Orne, a wealthy 
retired merchant, known to few, but an object of much 
speculation among the curious in the land. 

Wakefield rang the bell, and had hardly done so when a 
step sounded along the passage and the door was opened by 
one who could be no other than Mr. Orne himself. Wake- 
field handed him the letter in silence, and surveyed him 
. curiously. He saw a trim figure of middle height, dressed 

in old-fashioned, well-made clothes, a mass of perfectly 
white hair setting off a weather-beaten face with strong, 
deeply-marked features, and a pair of eyes which, as Wake- 
field often thought afterward, reflected more truly than any 
he had ever seen their owner’s character or mood. There 
was a gentle gleam of generous kindly feeling towards 
most, a slumbering fire that could blaze into hasty anger 
and reproach, and at times they had a sad light which to the 
very few would reveal the inner depths of the man’s soul 
and make clear, for all its strangeness, his loneliness in the 
retirement he chose himself, his craving for the sympathy 
he shrunk from asking, the passion and peculiarity of his 
rugged, warm-hearted nature. 

“Come in, sir; I am glad to see you,” he said, as he 
finished reading the letter, and led Wakefield into a front 
room where books and a couple of easy chairs lent an air of 
comfort. “Take a seat by the window, I always sit there 
of an evening and look out. I can see shapes and shadows 
then I can’t see at other times, and they’re about all I’ve got 
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to look for now. But this letter is three years old; why 
didn’t you bring it before?” he asked, sharply. 

Wakefield explained that it had been mislaid. 

“ What made you bring it at all then? you’ve got along 
well enough without it. I suppose you thought you might 
as well amuse yourself and find out whether those stories 
about old Matthew Orne were true, and see what he was 
like, eh?” 

One could see that the suspicions of his hermit’s soul were 
in arms as against some mere investigator come to make 
him the object of a cruel curiosity. Wakefield felt that 
this impression must not remain. He was strangely 
interested in the man, and was drawn toward him as he had 
never been towards any one before. Already he felt to him 
as to a near and dear friend. 

“Yes, Mr. Orne,” he said, “I did come to find out if 
what I had heard was true, and I hoped it would be. I . 
heard that some great sorrow had weighed down your life, 
and you longed for sympathy and would have given much 
in return for it, but could find none, for you had been left 
alone. I need your sympathy, for I am like you, sad and 
alone ; I will give you back all I can.” 

The answer seemed to touch the old man and remove his 
doubts. He held out his hand, “ We are friends,” he said, 
and they sat and talked together late into the night. Wake- 
field went often after that to see Mr. Orne, and a close tie 
was knit between the two men. They told one another 
nothing of their past history, but each recognized and 
grasped the other’s melancholy, morbid condition, and 
seemed to find in him the fellow-feeling and consolation 
which he needed. The life of both grew happier under this 
influence, but to Matthew Orne especially it seemed as if 
sunshine had fallen across his path. He came to love the 
young man like a father, and felt cheered and brightened 
when he saw him. The intensity of feeling with which he 
regarded his friend was strange to himself, he could not 
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explain it. What made those features remind him so 
strangely of one long lost? What made his heart kindle 
and warm as he never believed it could again? But he 
muttered to himself that it could not be, and put the thought 
away—forever. 

Wakefield returned this affection, but not to a like degree. 
The bitter, aching pain of his other love was still in his 
breast and left no room for much else. Nor had he a full con- 
ception of the depth and strength of the old man’s love 
One stormy evening as they sat together Mr. Orne suddenly 
rose and walked up and down, looking, from time to time, 
at the other’s face. He seemed uneasy and unsettled, 
whether by what he saw there or by the storm which 
was beating the rain in sudden splashes against the pane. 

“I was born in Salem,” he said, keeping up his restless 
walk. ‘My father was a ship-carpenter. He sailed one 
day for the East Indies and never came back—* the Black 
Death,” some fool told my mother the night my brother and 
I were born, and made us orphans before the sunrose. We 
had a hard time of it, he and I, in the poor-house where 
they sent us. IJ was the biggest and the strongest, and used 
to fight Mark’s battles for him. I didn’t care much about 
any body else and was rough and rude-tempered with the 
other boys, but I loved him like the sea-lion does her cub. 
God knows I’d have died for him any time. Well, when we 
got old enough, one of us shipped aboard of an Indiaman, 
and the other went begging work. I used to send Mark all 
my wages; I could do without ’em away at sea. And, after 
a few years, the owners made him their shipping clerk; the 
same time they promoted me to mate for some little fighting 
I’'d done when we beat the Malay pirates off the ship in the 
Southern seas. They said they hoped he was like me, but 
that was only their way. Mark was very proud of me, and 
used to be talking about gratitude and obligation and such 
stuff. Why, my life wouldn’t have been worth a rope’s end 
without him to look out for and to love. 
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“So we worked up, and after I’d laid by some money 
and bought a little house, Polly Gray, our neighbor’s 
daughter, and I settled it between us that we would marry 
after my next cruise. There was ill luck on that voyage 
from the start. We went out of harbor in the teeth of an 
Easterly gale, and it blew great guns al] the way down the 
coast. We nearly lost the ship off Cape Horn, and in the 
South Pacific struck a calm that kept us lying for weeks 
whistling for a wind. When we made the Indies we cruised 
for several months, picking up a cargo, and then set sail 
homeward. "Twas a Southwest gale and a fearful night 
that stranded us on a lee-shore on the northern coast of 
Borneo. Five minutes after we struck the rocks the ship 
was gone, and not a man but three of us got ashore to fall 
into the natives’ hands. Two long years they kept us 
prisoners, and then we managed to escape into the Dutch 
settlements and boarded a ship just going out, bound for 
Salem. Homeward bound! How much that meant tome! 
Mark would never let Polly think I was dead. I was sure 
to find a brother and a wife waiting to see me land. When 
we made port I could hardly wait for the boat, and just as I 
was, with my seaman’s clothes, and long hair and beard, I 
rushed through the streets like a madman to my little cottage, 
where I supposed Mark would be. I flung open the door, 
and there by the light of the blazing fire-logs I saw Polly 
rocking a CRADLE, and Mark beside her reading aloud. The 
black devil of passion seized me. I cursed them where I 
stood, and called down God’s vengeance upon them for the 
wrong they had done me, and went out into the night. 1 
came here and went into business, and worked like a dog to 
drive the thought of them out of my mind. What did I 
care for her who came between the two nearest brothers that 
ever lived? And I tried to forget what his face was like, but 
could not. Time passed, and I grew rich; letters had come 
to me from them, but I sent them back. One had on the 
outside ‘For God’s sake open this,’ but I didn’t open it. 
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And then, after seven years, the hardness seemed to die out 
of my heart, and I forgave them, and went back to Salem, 
but they had gone, and the neighbors told me their story. 
How news had come from the Indies of my ship being lost 
with all on board, and how, after a year’s waiting, they had 
married. But the awtul shock of my return had been like 
a blight upon their lives, and they got poorer and poorer; 
everything they turned their hands to went wrong, and they 
wrote letters to me, explaining, and begging help which 
never came. Mark grew morbid and moody, half crazed, 
people thought, and used to go around muttering strange 
words about sin and reparation that no one could understand; 
and one day, after his wife died,—of sheer want and starva- 
tion they said—he wandered away into the country and never 
came back. A gentleman, traveling through the town, 
whom nobody knew, had adopted the child and taken him 
away to his own home. 

“A great wave of remorse swept over me as I heard the 
tale; my curse had done it all. And I have never found 
Mark to gain his forgiveness. If I could but have found 
the child, to make some atonement for the wrong I 
committed. Do anything, make any sacrifice, to show the 
sorrow and love I feel. The search for them, the hope, has 
been a part of my life, but I never found them, and I am 
getting old,—perhaps I never shall,—and I must go down 
to my grave having made my atonement in wish only. I’ve 
‘ Jed a lonely life, and never had a close friend till I knew 
you. I don’t know whyI love you so. It’s like as if you 
were that boy I’ve been looking for so long.” 

And the listener as he sat there seemed to have heard it 
long before. Like the vague remembrance of a dream he 
saw the wild sea-figure standing in the firelight, terrible in 
his rage, and the frightened pair before him, hand-in-hand. 
He saw Mr. Orne looking over at him with a fatherly, kind 
air, and their eyes seemed to meet and fill with a startled 
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remote sense of recognition; a yearning feeling of confi- 
dence came over him and he too told his story. 
“T’ll soon mend that,” said Matthew Orne. 


Il. 


All the world seemed bright to Wakefield as he walked 
down the lane, going to claim his love. It was a glorious 
autumn afternoon, one that made the whole being thrill 
with the joy of life. The wind blew fresh and free, and 
through the clear, bright sky, like snow-flakes down a cold 
blue Alpine stream, floated fast the fleecy clouds. The 
green leaves in the tree-tops tossed merrily, making the 
most of their last few days of life. By the roadside, among 
the gray moss-grown rocks, grew in splendid profusion the 
golden rod and the wild-flower court that did him homage. 
An army of bright red Sumac tops and sharp green arrow- 
head ferns, brown bearded grasses, his counselors; and the 
little purple and white asters to be his pages. The crimson 
cardinal flower that loved better the haunts in the sedges by 
the river side, and stately dark blue iron-weed and pink 
dock, side by side with the delicate brown bells of the 
touch-me-not and evening primrose bowing low. And the 
soft, mellow sunlight melting over all, glorifying it, and 
sending long gleams and shadows down the hillside after 
the traveler to the river. 

The path led Wakefield along by the side of this little 
stream, which now, brown and clear in the glimpses of 
sunlight that came through the fringe of trees, bubbled 
merrily over the stones, and now flowed deep and silent, 
shaded by the tall, dark pines, and laving the roots of 
feathery hemlocks and willows that bent low, weeping over 
the water. 

“Truly,” thought Wakefield, “light and gloom are near 
one another in the river of life, also.” And, so saying, he 
turned a bend in the stream, and saw, like a picture, the 
setting sun pouring its rays through a frame of boughs over 
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the mill-dam white with foam, the old red mill, and the deep, 
black, treacherous pool beyond. And, coming towards him, 
along the path, was the graceful figure he knew so well. 

Two words and it was all over. The birds sang joyously 
their evening lay, a song of joy rose in Wakefield’s heart. 
After a long pause he said: 

“ But what have you been doing yonder in the mill ?” 

“T have been taking care of a sick man; an old crazy 
hermit, who has lived in the old ruined mill no one knows 
how long. He saved my life from the pool there not ten 
days ago, and took a fever from the cold shock that did not 
harm me, and to-day I fear he is dying. He was always 
silent, speaking to no one, but now he raves terribly so that 
I am almost afraid to go near him. He must have comitted 
some great sin once, for he is always begging forgiveness, 
and shrieking out that he must find something to do in 
atonement, and then falls away into weeping, imploring 
some one he calls Brother Matthew to come and see him 
before he dies.” 

Il. 


Matthew Orne stood by the bed-side of the dying man, 
and each knew, without words, that he was forgiven. 

‘Inasmuch as he saved her life for you, he did it for me,” 
said the old merchant to Wakefield; “ he has made his rep- 
aration, I never can mine.” 

And he never knew he had made his brother’s child his 


heir. 





All the World Over. 


Ll 

HREE maidens sat, at ebb of tide, 
While the sun was sinking at close of day, 

And the breeze, as it came through the lattice wide, 

Brought the scent of the ocean, far away. 
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I. 
And they talked as they worked, while the flax flew round, 
Of absent lovers, whose names they bore 
Enshrined in their hearts; and the wind brought the sound 
Of the waves of the ocean lashing the shore. 


Ill. 


“ Good luck to my sailor lad, hardy and bold, 
Though sailing away o’er the billowy sea, 
In storm or sunshine, young or old, 
Ever the same he’ll prove to me.” 


IV. 


And the second, smiling, breathed a sigh 
For her soldier lover far away ; 
But happier days seemed drawing nigh, 
As she softly murmured “Some day, some day.” 


v 


The third said naught, but she breathed a prayer 
For him who a lover to her might be; 
“ Be he bold or gentle, dark or fair, 
A faithful wife I'll ever be.” 


VI. 


For love is the same in every heart, 
And the young god rules the world around ; 
And lovers will meet, and lovers must part, 
Till the judgment day and the trumpet’s sound. 
A. 8S. Mapes. 





“The Poor Poet Chap.” 


T IS A FACT that of all men who have the ability to 
write verse, ninety-nine out of every hundred are 
ashamed to own the gift. When the young beginner in lit- 
erary work screws his courage up to the point of taking his 
rhymes to an editor, he invariably stipulates that his name 
be kept secret. He knows that his fellows regard a verse- 
maker as more or less weak-headed. So it is with the great 
majority ot people. They have a mild contempt, and, what 
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is far worse, a genuine pity for the man who writes poetry. 
Every one who heard Charles Dudley Warner’s delightful 
lectures last winter will remember his striking illustration 
of the point in question. He pictured a poor woman high 
up under the roof of a tenement house. All her surround- 
ings were squalid, hard, repulsive. Life had nothing for 
her but misery and wretchedness. She lay down at night 
starved in body, heart and brain, and rose each morning 
knowing that this day was to be the same as yesterday, and 
as all the yesterdays that had gone before. But even into her 
darkened, ignorant world the poet’s art had cast some ray 
of light. There are some moments when the weary, 
wretched life is forgotten, and for her 


“Sweet fields beyond the swelling flood 
Stand dressed in living green.” 


“But nevertheless,” said Mr. Warner sadly, “when the 
poet chances to walk through the slums these same people 
tap their foreheads significantly and say, ‘There goes the 
poor poet chap.’” 

Yet it requires as great, many hold greater, ability to 
write poetry than prose. Our great novelists are many. 
Our great poets are few. Why is it, then, that the writer of 
verse is held in less regard than the writer of prose? Mr. 
Warner’s illustration refers to the low and ignorant class. 
We wish to inquire what it is in intelligent people that 
makes a man ashamed to own to them that he has the 
ability to write verse. To get at it better we will make a 
rough division of the intelligent people into two classes. 

First, there are those intensely practical people who, meta- 
phorically, handle only the hardware of life. They believe 
to the uttermost that utility, and nothing else, is beauty. 
If one having a literary turn of mind write political editor- 
ials or sound money articles, they think it is very good. If 
he write a clever sketch or an interesting story, he is, as far 
as this life is concerned, a failure. While, if he should be 
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so far gone as to write a poem, they are for running him into 
a lunatic asylum at once. Moreover, they do not make 
proper distinctions. Some of the more reasonable may 
kindly admit the right of Longfellows and Tennysons to 
exist, although they cannot see any use for such beings. 
But when they hear of any lesser lights they invariably 
compare them with the local poetaster, a weak-headed 
individual found in every neighborhood. This observation 
does not conflict with our main argument, for the specimen 
to which we allude is weak-headed in every direction. The 
dealers in hardware immediately think that if a man write 
verse, he must, of necessity, be on a par with the man who 
advertises his soap in iambics, or sings the praise of Steck’s 
pianos in long metre. It is a sad reflection that all those 
delightful singers whose verses lighten the pages of our 
magazines, resting the wearied brain with “the ripple of 
laughing rhyme,” or soothing the troubled heart with “ voices 
soft and deep and serious,” should be contemplated with 
pity by such a large class. The representative of that class 
has been well described by the poet: 


“ A primrose on the river’s brim, 
A yellow primrose was to him, 
And nothing more.” 


Which has the greater need of pity, the poet, or he who, 
metaphorically, handles the hardware of life? 

The second class are those ‘who believe that poetry is a 
fine art, that its production requires a high order of intel- 
lect, and who like to see their friends cultivate it; but who, 
nevertheless, by their injudicious and unwarranted criticism, 
make it the hardest thing in the world for a man to admit 
to them that he writes verse. The members of this class 
hold, at least tacitly, that whatever a man puts into verse that 
he must have experienced. This is embarrassing to the 
verse-maker, to say the least. If he sing of love, this kind 
but injudicious friend at once jumps to the conclusion that 
he is in love. If he strikes a note of despair, the friend 
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fears that he is becoming cynical. Should he write of 
death, he is getting morbid. In short, this class assumes 
that a man’s verse is a sure index of both his character and 
experience. And here arises a very curious thing. A trag- 
ical event in real life comes under one’s notice. He writes 
it up in the form of a sketch or short story, and it is called 
excellent. If the same event lie in his mind for a longer 
time, and, springing up under the rich sunshine of his imag- 
ination till it grows into music, is finally turned out in the 
form of verse, then it is said, “ Yes, itis well done; but how 
sad that one, to whom all should be joy and exuberance, 
should take such a gloomy view of life!” The psychologi- 
cal principle that causes cultured people to draw this dis- 
tinction between a mind producing prose and the same mind 
producing verse, is beyond our understanding. 

This second class is far harder to meet than the hardware 
dealers. The man who has written a drinking song don’t 
want to be taken for a wine-bibber. And what a kaleido- 
scopic character must any of our popular verse-makers take 
on if the same rule is to be applied to them ? 

These, then, are the difficulties that confront the amateur 
in verse-writing. Not only must he contend against the 
boorishness of the unbelievers, but even against those who 
recognize the value of his gift. Therefore, let all who are 
d r interested in literature encourage any who show the slightest 
genius of poetic power. Their cultivation may be of use to 
their possessors only in so far as it makes them better writers 
of prose. It may give them the ability merely to write good 
verse. But there is a golden chance that it may lead on to 
the heights occupied by the masters of the divine art. Be 
critical if need be, and guide with a firm hand where you 
have the opportunity and ability. But be wise, and ever 
remember the warning of the Laureate : 


“ Vex not thou the poet’s mind 
With thy shallow wit; 
Vex not thou the poet’s mind, 


For thou can’st not fathom it.” RHYMSTER. 
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Charity —A Sonnet. 


EW be the days in all the passing year 
That bring not to the sight some passing clouds. 

Now, seizing forms that strike the soul with fear, 

Now, winged like ships with light and vaprous shrouds, 
But ever changing. Down the thronged street 

In jostling thoroughfares pass faces ever new. 
The wrinkled face of age perchance I meet, 

Anon the tender youth of ruddy hue; 
Yet none alike except in differing. 

As many as the shapes of cloud and face, 
So are the shades of heart and tempering 

That move the actions of our changeful race. 
Would’st deal in haste with him who errs a jot, 


List to the voice that gently says, ‘‘ Judge not.” 
Esopus. 





“When Monarch Reason Sleeps.” 


T WAS not the pleasantest thing imaginable to be left 
quite alone to plod my way through one of the most for- 
saken and strangest of countries and up one of the steepest 
of mountain paths, nevertheless I was compelled from time 
to time to pause, lean on my staff and scan the horizon, 
widening out in a line of undulating hilltops, as I mounted 
higher and higher the steep pathway. You, too, would 
have hesitated to turn your back upon such a glorious pan- 
orama. Those hills beyond, dipped in the richest purple 
and neutral tints, contrasted so weirdly with the golden bars 
of sunset rays which swept out across the sky and rested 
their tips upon the lofty peak towards which I was hurrying 
my footsteps. My road continued to wind about the moun- 
tain-side, thus widening the vista by measureless stretches 
of receding hilltops. How beautifully the shadows began 
to enshroud the depths of the mountain and gradually 
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screen from view the hoary tops of ancient firs and hem- 
locks. 

I was a solitary traveler, or better, a delinquent one, for 
the party to which I belonged had left me and hastened on 
to pitch the tents for night. Of course, I now half repented 
of having lingered so heedlessly to investigate every pecu- 
liarity in tree or flower; not that I was timid or afraid of 
losing my path, but the hour was getting late and lonely. 
By this time my path had become exceedingly steep, while 
it ran along the edge of the mountain which descended sheer 
for many feet and then gently sloped into a dashing moun- 
tain brook. Thus it was impossible to reach the opposite 
bank. Nature appeared to have planted these two spurs of 
the mountain as near together as possible without joining 
them, although the sides of the deep ravine almost touched 
at certain points. 

The hour, as I said, was growing late, and I was quite a 
distance behind my fellows. Long before, while ascending 
the mountain, I had noticed that there was perched, high 
up, an odd-shaped hut, half hidden under ground and half 
exposed, so as to present a grotesque conception of what a 
Babylonian hanging-garden might have been, because of a 
luxuriant growth of woody products which had usurped the 
sides and roof of the log hut. This was an interesting 
landmark, and as I approached nearer to it I felt that it had 
@ mysterious influence over me. 

I had not proceeded much farther when a most hideous 
shriek ran through the lonely ravine, reverberating fainter 
and fainter as it approached me. What were my thoughts - 
and fears at that instant I can never adequately express to 
you. I knew that that heartrending cry had come from the 
vicinity, if not from the interior of the hut itself. Heavens, 
how terrified I was! Could it be the cry of some human 
being,—some one pleading for his life? I pictured to my- 
self that I saw in the dusk two figures in deadly embrace; 
they were scuffling; one lifted the other high in the air, and 
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with fiendish strength had hurled him to the hard earthen 
floor; he leaped upon him, and now held a knife close to 
his heart. How that blade caught and brightly reflected a 
stray ray of sunlight which passed through a chink in the 
logs, while the next moment it would glow with the warm 
blood of the victim. The sharp steel penetrated the bared 
heart, and the sound of gurgling blood tells that the deed is 
well done. O, God! to see that dying man struggle to utter 
a last prayer or curse for his murderer, to stretch out with a 
convulsive gasp as he passes into the hands of death, is a 
sickening sight. My first impulse was to rush away and 
conceal myself, but this gave place to an intense desire to 
lend the man my aid. I rushed to the edge of the path, and 
peering over the precipitous mountain-side, I sought to dis- 
cover if, perchance, [ might make my way down to the stream 
below. Finding no means for descending, I ran up the road 
till I stood opposite the hut itself. 

The sun had already disappeared below the distant line of 
hazy hills, and darkness covered every object. My pathway 
led to a plain that almost touched a shelf of rock projecting 
from the side of the ravine, where stood the mysterious hut. 
Could I have felled a tree it would have spanned the gulf 
which separated me from the dying man. I hurried to the 
very verge of the gorge, placed my hands to my lips, and 
cried, “ Hello! hello! what is it?” Silence prevailed for a 
second,—it could have been for only a second, for my words 
returned to my ears in a muffled echo. 

Throwing myself upon the ground I moaned, “ Too late, 
too late! Is it possible that Heaven will thus let a man perish 
without help from a fellow?” I listened to every faint 
sound that came out of the darkness beyond. The very 
stillness appalled me. I imagined that the tap, tap, tap, of 
some broken limb, the rustle of a dry leaf or tall fern, were 
sounds from the hut across the gorge. The very murmur 
of the water in the brook below turned my blood cold, and 
the musical call of a solitary hermit-thrush tingled my ears 
with pain. 
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Could I have heard the moans of a dying man, seen a 
light shining through the window of that hut and a bloody 
hand beckoning me frantically to its relief; nay, could I 
have then known that a corpse lay there in the cold embrace 
of death, and that those sightless eyeballs were fixed on me 
as they had turned on hearing at the last moment the sound 
of my offered aid, I should have sent a prayer of relief and 
thanks to heaven; but not the faintest echoes of a human 
voice passed over the gorge, and there I lay, almost insane 
with agony and terror. That one shriek had riveted me to 
the spot; to leave was to desert my post. 

I know not how long I lay there. The stars had come 
forth one by one and looked down upon me, the night dew 
had descended upon me unheeded,—my senses were no 
longer under my control, but were watching and listening 
in the hut beyond. 

“The chap is asleep,” said some one, violently shaking 
me by the arm. “Foolish fellow; if you had walked a few 
yards further you might have slept under a tent, and not 
out here in the night-air.” 

What stuff our “dreams are made on!” True, there 
stood the mysterious hut, just as I had seen it from the 
mountain path. But the shriek of the murdered man? A 
hoot of a blasted owl. Merry Barb. 





Two Summers. 


HERE a lovely valley windeth, 
Shadowed by the bold Blue Ridge, 

Crossing o’er it’s murmuring river, 

There’s a quaint old covered bridge. 
Once at sunset time in summer, 

Ending of a long June day, 
Came a traveler, all aweary, 

Saw the old bridge in his way. 
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In the long and dusky tunnel 
Flecks of sunshine floated through, 
Gilding cobweb-festooned rafters 
Where the chattering swallows flew. 


Glad and thankful he was entering 
On the way all shadow laden, 

When his farther steps were hindered 
By the white hand of a maiden. 


And a sweet voice, gently pleading, 
Said, in tones that moved his soul, 
With a glance half shy, half teasing, 
“ Please, sir, won’t you pay your toll?” 


The demand, for he was musing, 
Was so sudden, yet so coy, 

That the bearded traveler stammered, 
And he blushed like any boy. . 


But he stayed in conversation 
Till the shadows darker grew, 

And the river sang a night song 
To the wild and lofty Blue. 


Often through the year that followed 
In the busy, noisy town, 

Did he hear that voice so gentle, 
Saw the eyes so big and brown. 


And, when came another summer 
To the valley neath the Ridge, 

He, in softest haze of distance, 
Saw again the covered bridge. 


Hastened he and came at even, 
But an old man took the toll ; 
Stared when asked about the maiden, 
Prayed a blessing on her soul. ? 


And the traveler, sad and weary, 
Watched the shadows darker grow 

On the mournful, sobbing river, 
Slipping ever by below. 


Years have passed, and he has never 
Seen the valley ’neath the Ridge; 
But there lives with him the picture 


Of the quaint old covered bridge. 
PERSICUS. 
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A College Constitution. 


A BODY of college students is recognized as containing 
the essence of a democracy in its simplest form. Mase- 
meetings, held at irregular intervals, constitute its legislative 
assembly. The laws, in accordance with which this assem- 
bly is summoned and conducted, are found in orally pre- 
served customs and in the general good sense of the com- 
munity. The arcadian simplicity of such an arrangement 
is, however, liable to abuse, either intentional and premedi- 
tated or due to sudden and intense excitement. Within the 
experience of three classes now in college there has been an 
important discussion as to the legality of a mass-meeting. 
The imagination can readily suggest circumstances in which 
diverse interpretations of the same tradition, or its willful 
violation, would produce strife and ill-feeling. To prevent 
such occurrences, beyond all hazard, a College Constitution, 
which shall embody and harmonize the usages of former 
years, is necessary. After careful thought we submit the 
following : 
CONSTITUTION. 
PREAMBLE, 

We, the students of Princeton College, in mass-meeting assembled, do 

adopt the following articles as the laws by which we are to be bound 
4 in the matter of summoning and conducting mass-meetings in the 

future, with the intention of removing the evils attendant upon govern- 

ment by precedents capable of violation or of false and interested con- 

struction. 

ARTICLE I. 

A mass-meeting of the students in attendance upon the college may be 
called by the President of any one of the Athletic Associations; and shall 
be called by the President of the Senior Class at the request ot any other 
Class President or of twenty-five (25) petitioners; also, when in his judg- 
ment the opinion of the students on any question agitated among them 
should be ascertained. 

ARTICLE II. 


In order that any such meeting shall be legal and the decision of its 
majority binding, said meeting must be announced by a notice explanatory 
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of time and place of holding said meeting, and of the purpose, or purposes, 
for which it is called. This notice must be read before or passed through 
each of the four (4) classes, in all of their several divisions and depart- 
ments; also, a notice shall be posted conspicuously on the “ bulletin elm,” 
at least four hours before the time of the proposed meeting. When pos- 
sible, the notice should also be given through the college press. 


ARTICLE III. 
That officer shall preside by whom tbe meeting is called. 


ARTICLE IV. 
Any meeting summoned in accordance with Articles I and II shall be 
competent to transact business, provided fifty (50) men be present, includ- 
ing a representation of at least five (5) from each class. 


ARTICLE V. 
Amendments to this Constitution shall require a four-fifths (¢) vote of a 
meeting, legal according to its provisions, as they stand at the time when 
the meeting is called. 


In drafting the above Constitution the primary object has 
been to avoid “red tape” and technical formalities on the 
one hand, and on the other to anticipate all contingencies, 
so as to prevent a clique or faction from calling together 
an assembly packed in its own interest. An attempt has 
also been made to follow as closely as practicable the rules 
already established. Most of the instrumentalities, enumer- 
ated in Article I, by which a mass-meeting can be assembled, 
are already recognized. The only innovation is in the clause 
which provides that “the request of any other class Presi- 
dent” shall compel the President of the Senior Class to 
summon a meeting. This can be justified on the grounds 
that, by virtue of his office, a class President is entrusted 
with the protection of the interests of his*‘class; that he is 
the acknowledged representative of his classmates, and that 
the force of public opinion will deter him from any action 
of which a large number may disapprove. 

The provisions of Article II are substantially an embodi- 
ment of the results of the discussion last spring, which ended 
in the calling of the second boating mass-meeting. The 
four-hour limit is the only new qualification. A shorter 
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time would not allow sufficient opportunity for thought on 
the subjects to be discussed, and a longer time would render 
prompt action impossible under sudden emergencies. 

The propriety of Article III is obvious. 

The number which shall] most properly constitute a quorum 
furnishes a perplexing question. Such a number should be 
chosen as will prevent the packing of a meeting by the par- 
tisans of any measure to the exclusion of its opponents. 
There is, however, danger of running into the opposite 
extreme in selecting a number so large that a meeting called 
to transact uninteresting or merely formal business, will fall 
through, owing to the apathy of the college. Fifty has been 
suggested as a fair mean. The provisions of Article IT will 
insure the notification of each student of the purpose and 
circumstances of the meeting. If great interests are at 
stake the attendance will certainly be sufficiently large to 
insist on fair play. Ifthe matters to be discussed are trivial 
or formal, the action and decision of a few will be adequate 
to the occasion. If historical support for the establishment 
of so small a number as quorum be desired, the English 
Houses of Parliament may be adduced. Of the 639 mém- 
bers of the House of Commons only forty are necessary to 
the transaction of business, while fifteen Lords form a quorum 
in the Upper House. 

In consideration of the fewness of the men requisite to 
the legality of a properly called meeting, the large pro- 
portion required to amend the Constitution will at once be 
seen to be demanded alike by justice and by prudence. 





A Kansas Deus-ex-Machina. 


[* THE open door of a rudely weather-boarded farm-house 
a young girl sat looking along the dusty highway that led 
from Arcadia cross-roads down to Wichita. Half a year 
before the road was a cattle-trail across the otherwise track- 
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less prairie. For the past three months, bowever, the 
“ big road,” so called, had stretched its undeviating course 
between miles and miles of such lusty corn as only Kansas 
sod-ground can produce. 

All during the early part of the summer had the inmates 
of the farm-house rejoiced to look out upon the fair prospect, 
their first crop, growing often its foot a week. It seemed 
to them that they could almost hear the throbbing sap go 
bounding up to the forming ear, laying up their winter 
supply of both food and fuel. Certainly their own eyes 
showed them the level acres flaunting their new-donned 
plumes, and waving their thousand blades as a defiance to 
mortgage, winter and want. 

But no such gloating thoughts as these had caused the 
half-knitted stocking to slip unnoticed from the girl’s lap to 
the floor on that still summer afternoon. 

The Eden outside had become a waste. A nearer enemy 
than the distant ones of cold and want had met vain- 
glorious Sir Maize, and had left him, with tassel and blade 
and ear shriveled, drooping and dead. 

Up from the southwestern sand-plains had swept that 
morning one of the destructive, but, happily, infrequent hot 
winds of the west. In two hours’ time the year’s crop was 
blasted as by fire. Its evil work accomplished, the wind 
passed to new fields, leaving a sultry stillness behind that 
doubly increased the effect of desolation. 

Although greatly disheartened, the family were too true 
to their Scotch faith and spirit to give up in despair. Andrew, 
the father, went on with his daily work, and the women 
with their knitting, a needed preparation for the now-to-be- 
dreaded winter. 

Yet why, of all the Aiken family, does Annis alone let 
fall her work, and look intently down the “ big road”? No 
restful green of waving corn greets her eyes, only a long 
line of dust, glaring strangely white in the leaden shade of 
the altered sky. 





XUM 





XUM 
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Ah, now we know the cause! Yonder arises a line of 
dust-clouds, remaining motionless in the sultry air. It marks 
the track of young Cale King, on his way from Wichita to 
his claim, for he is the nearest neighbor of the Aikens. 
He passes his own house, and now the hoof-beats of his 
horse sound louder and louder in the still air. 

Ah, Annis! Winter is not so near, nor necessity so dire, 
that redoubled exertions are needed on that woolen stocking. 

Ah, Annis! Does not that heart-beat, far quicker than 
the canter of his mustang, give the lie to that contemptuous 
soliloquy, “ Cale King is nothing to me!” 

There is no need tor her to push back from the door-way, 
for Cale has spoken a few words to her father at the barn- 
gate, and is off to his own empty and lonely dwelling. 

A few weeks before Annis was eagerly awaiting the day 
when she, as mistress, should have the ordering of that 
house, the pride of all the country ’round. But all such 
prospects had utterly vanished, and she had been trying to 
persuade herself that she was glad of it. 

Caleb King had started in life as a cow-boy. Because he 
had always looked forward to the day when he should 
“settle down,” he had escaped many evils incident to cow- 
boy life, and laid up a goodly sum of money. This he 
invested in town-lots in Wichita, then a “‘ cattle drive,” and 
in the claim near Arcadia. Civilization and the railroad 
pushed the herding fraternity further west to a new termi- 
nal “drive.” Better people took their place, land became 
more valuable, and Caleb King was a “ made” man. 

With the better class came the Scotchman, Andrew Aiken, 
who settled beside him. Ignorant of Western life and 
customs, the old man soon came to depend almost entirely 
upon the counsel of his young neighbor. Caleb’s intimacy 
with the family soon begot in him a love for Annis, the 
eldest daughter. His manly form and bold bearing were 
not unpleasing in the eyes of the Scotch lassie, and, in the 
short time in which everything is accomplished in the West, 
they were betrothed. 
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Cale’s rude combination of shanty and dug-out, sufficient 
to fulfill the conditions of preémption law, but not the 
demands of comfort, soon gave way to a two-story frame 
house. As Cale boastingly said, and the neighbors admir- 
ingly echoed, “ Every plank and shingle came straight from 
Michigan, and there wasn’t a knot in the whole of it!” 

But the “ King’s Palace,” as it was called by the neigh- 
borhood, was still incomplete. It lacked its queen, the 
housewife. Although Cale, in his cow-boy life, had not 
participated in the excesses of his class, such as the spree or 
“round up” after pay-day, his rough life had, nevertheless, 
left him with at least one bad habit, and this had occasioned 
the present rupture between him and Annis. 

One day, as they were making purchases in Wichita, pre- 
paratory to their marriage, a drunken rough, a remnant of 
the city’s evil days, grossly insulted a lady near them. 
Breaking forth into a whole-souled Western oath, Cale 
stepped up to the man and knocked him down. All the 
soul of the strictly trained Annis revolted at the profanity, 
and instead of the smile of approval which he expected, 
a look of repulsion met him. 

Sure of her influence over him, and bound by her scru- 
pulous sense of duty, she even spoke of the abhorrence she 
felt and showed. High-spirited Cale, who meant and felt 
no harm, could not bear this. 

“Look here,” he said, “to please you, I’ve dropped 
smoking and taken up psalm-singing, quit saying ‘ Sunday’ 
for ‘Sawbath,’ and even started to wade through the cate- 
chism. You know I’ve tried my best to give up swearing, 
aud you take entirely too much on yourself when you blame 
me for something I couldn’t help and didn’t mean anything 
by.” 

The touch of ridicule in this of her faith and mother- 
tongue was more than Amnis could bear; so she, in turn, 
flared up, and word brought on word until both had said 
things hard to recall. Then the sulking period came, as it 
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does in all lovers’ quarrels, and Cale gave vent to the im- 
plied threat that there were plenty of girls he knew who 
would be glad to have Cale King with all his faults. 

She took the woman’s privilege and ended the strife and 
severed the last strand that bound them by saying, “ Well, 
they may have him and them and welcome, for all I care.” 

Home they rode purchaseless, each sulking in silence, 
waiting for signs of relenting in the other. 

The empty wagon told the tale of a lovers’ quarrel, but 
Cale did not shun the family or they him, on account of it. 
He was still their mentor on all points of farming, and they, 
as ever, were loud in his praises. In just one point Andrew 
would not obey him. He would not make a dug-out, and 
scouted at the idea of a cyclone. He had never seen one of 
these terrible wind-storms, and only experience will convert 
a fatalist. 

Said he, “ It’s a flyin’ in the face o’ Prawvidence. If the 
A’mighty wills that awm ta be taken off by a breeth o’ 
win’, He can roust me oot of a hool in the groond as quick 
as off a chimbley pot. Aw/’ll abide by the hoose. Nane o’ 
mine shell kennel in the doort like dawgs!” 

It was murmuring such theology as this that Andrew 
entered the house on that strangely sultry afternoon of the 
day my story opens. 

“‘ Wife,” said he, “ there’s that puir fale has coom a’ the 
way fra’ Wichita joust ta tell us ta fly in the face o’ Praw- 
vidence. He telt me that this mairning was a praymonition 
0’ trouble ta coom; a kin’ o’ Gabriel’s trump, or a fiery 
breeth fra the bottomless pit afore the eternal smashup; and 
so he wants us ta joost be cooards a’thegither an’ coom ower 
an’ hide in his cave o’ the airth like a’ the ither sinners, till 
that rampin’ deevil of a cyclone goes by, seekin’ whom he 
may devour.” 

As soon as Mrs. Aiken heard the'terrible word “ cyclone,” 
anxiety for her children’s safety threw revelations and pre- 
destination to the winds. She gathered her children about 
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her and hurried to the dug-out, where Cale and his mustang 
were already sheltered. The young man sought to encour- 
age Mrs. Aiken as much as he was able, by saying that “cys” 
did not always follow the hot winds, and that when they did 
they often swept over but a small area. His labors to prop 
the roof, however, and his anxious inquiries about Andrew 
and Annis did much to counteract his cheery words. His 
horse, too, gave sure evidence of some atmospheric change 
by trembling in every limb. 

Mrs. Aiken sat looking up out of the low door at the 
eastern sky, and saw the reflection of the black western 
storm clouds stealing over it. Then she heard, or fancied 
she heard, a low, increasing ramble. Rocking to and fro in 
agony she moaned, “Oh, why don’t Andrew and Annis 
come ?” 

Cale turned from his work and saw the woman’s terror 
and the altered aspect of the sky. He bounded to the door 
just as Andrew shambled sheepishly in. 

“ My God, man, where’s Annis?” cried Cale. “Did you 
leave her out in that danger ?” 

“ Danger!” repeated the old man, as the murmur of the 
storm swelled into a terrible roar. “ Danger! Oh, Annis!” 
and he started to follow Cale, by this time half across the 
field. 

His wife, however, pulled him down the steps at the very 
instant the thunderous crash of the tornado passed by. To 
Andrew it seemed as if the day of doom had come; that 
they only lived in the midst of destruction and death, and 
soon he too would be dragged forth to the fate of the stub- 
born coward he seemed to himself to be. A cowardly hypo- 
crite he verily thought himself; for bodily terror had entirely 
overcome the stoicism of his soul. 

After Mrs. Aiken had gone to the dug-out, he had walked 
to and fro in the yard complaining to himself about the 
foolish fear of women and their “ distrust o’ Prawvidence.” 
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When the west began to darken, a shade of distrust began 
to steal over his stoicism, and his courage so rapidly oozed 
away that the first big drops of the storm fell on him crying 
to Annis: , 

“ Coom alang, my girl, let’s awa’; if that wooman o’ mine 
will roon intil dawnger by her distroost o’ the A’mighty, 
we maun gang alang to tak’ care o’ her.” 

But Annis was silent, and he thought she had slipped 
away, so off he ran without her. Annis sat quietly in the 
house till its silence grew so awful that she instinctively flew 
to the door. There her pride stopped her. 

“No!” she said, “if he wants me to come to his house he 
can come after me. I’m not agoing to run after him.” 

So, moody and aggrieved at something, she hardly knew 
what, she stood in the doorway watching the gathering 
storm. Far to the west she saw a definite form of swelling 
shape and inky blackness advance from out the chaos of 
storm-clouds. On it came, roaring and bounding in its 
might. Soon she discerned, extending down from the bal- 
loon-shaped body, a form, as of a serpent’s neck and head. 
Writhing and coiling, swaying to and fro, the horrible head 
seemed to her to be the veritable Beast of the Apocalypse, 
sweeping with snaky tongue the whole land, given over to 
him to waste and destroy. 

In the terror of that moment her only thought was of a 
protector. Nature revealed to pride who that protector was, 
Cale. Cale, whom her self-righteousness had so hastily 
condemned; Cale, of whom she had so vainly tried to 
cherish bitter thoughts; and, with the cry of “ Cale! Cale!” 
she rushed forth into the blackness of the storm, beating 
her way, with the blind instincts of love and life, towards 
Cale and security. 

She darted out of the yard just in time to escape the 
tornado. The force of the so-called cyclone, a comparatively 
small one, was concentrated in the swaying head, which 
swept a path of but a few rods in diameter; so, the full force 
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striking the house, she was out of the limits of danger. 
The devoted building was torn by the crash into a thousand 
mingled pieces of board and beam and bedding. These it 
cast, a’ in exultation, high into the air; then, its work 
accomplished, like an evil bird of prey it swooped up into 
the heavens, there to vanish in the realms of highest air. 
Annis, dazed and terror-stricken, was whirled by the 
passing storm fairly into the arms of him on whom she had 
so wildly called. 
* 


* * * * * * * 


Together they approached the dug-out, just as Andrew 
came rushing out to search for them. He, foolish old man, 
was far too proud to show his emotion, so, turning his face 
aside, he began to mutter his grumblings about the loss of 
“ hoose an’ hoom.” 

Cale answered, and Annis beamed her assent from every 
radiant feature, “‘ We need but one home now, father.” 

Marion M. MILusr. 


Pantomime. 


WO shadows fell upon a wall, 
The sun had dipped behind a bill; 
Two shadows lengthen—very tall— 
The sun sank down, far deeper still. 


Two shadows move along apace, 
The clouds are tinted golden hue; - 
Two shadows, yes, methinks, embrace, 
The clouds have deepened into blue. 


Two shadows sway across the wall, 

The breezes quicken in the trees,— 
Two shadows of two elms, that’s all, 
And I had been deceived by these. 























WJ nices, 


(This department is intended for the free expression of College sentiment. The 
editors disclaim all responsibility for the opinions expressed.]} 





The Gym. Question. 


_— recent action of the Faculty in declaring exercise in 
the gymnasium to be compulsory for the lower classes, 
is both liberal and politic. In order to prevent injustice and 
to consistently carry out this policy, further legislation is 
needed. One class is required to attend at noon, the other 
at five P.M. As the floor will not conveniently accommo- 
date more than fifty at one time, each class must be divided 
into two divisions, consuming from twenty minutes to half 
an hour each. Out of the hour during which the gymna- 
sium is open, how much time will be left for the upper-class- 
men? ‘The only course which will obviate this difficulty 
is to open the building for a short time in the evening, say 
from eight to ten. Our instructor in gymnastics, always so 
willing to oblige when the interests of the college are at 
stake, is in full sympathy with this scheme. The increase 
in expense would not be great,—about two hundred dollars 
per annum for gas. As an offset, there are advantages, both 
physical and moral. 

The first will be appreciated on mere statement. Three 
consecutive hours of severe mental application are all that 
should be expected from a growing youth. Ten o’clock 
should see the end of his*labors, especially if he has been 
hard at work all day. Those who make a practice of taking 
exercise in their rooms and indulging in a sponge-bath 
before retiring, can state that such a programme has been 
most beneficial to them. Any gymnast or trainer will cor- 
roborate their testimony. 
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The other argument is equally patent, and will doubtless 
exercise greater influence over the minds of the faculty. A 
large number of fellows do little or no work in the evening. 
They must congregate somewhere. At present the billiard- 
room is the most convenient place. In this way much 
money is spent annually. The influence of such surround- 
ings can not be of the best. Any disturbances originating 
there are difficult to suppress. Now, open the gymnasium 
in the evening. The majority of those fellows will congre- 
gate there. Considerable moral risk and danger of extrava- 
gance are thus suppressed. In case of any racket the proc- 
tor will know where .to find the crowd. But, it will be 
objected, such action would draw men away from their 
studies. Grant that tobe so. They cannot form a numer- 
ous class. If a good government is for “the greatest good 
of the greatest number,” is it not more just and reasonable 
to place a majority under better influences than to expose 
them to harm, that a very small majority may be kept at 
work? At Harvard the gymnasium is open from eleven to 
one, from four to six, and from eight to ten, and her stand- 
ard of study has certainly not been lowered. This matter 
is worthy of careful consideration. The new regime is to 
begin about the first of November. It is to be hoped that 
at least the experiment will be made. There can be no 
doubt of its successful issue. 





From the College. 


A NOTICEABLE feature of the Lit., under its present 
management, is the large number of poetical contribu- 
tions. This is certainly a new departure, and one that meets 
with the approval of every literary student in college. Not 
only does it add to the appearance of the Lit., but it also 
lends variety and charm to its contents. It gives it the 
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character and appearance of a true literary magazine. There 
is a strong suspicion, however, that these contributions are 
the productions of a few “ poetical” minds in the college. 
In other words, the contributions are not general enough. 
There should be more attempts made at this kind of lit- 
erary production. No one knows what he can do in the 
way of writing poetry until he has made an effort. The 
idea that “ poets are born” deters many who have real poetic 
genius from andertaking something, simply because they 
cannot write poetry of a high order at the start. The idea 
does not imply that poets are born full-fledged. There is 
no way in which one can spend a leisure hour more pleas- 
antly or profitably than in trying to turn his thoughts, what- 
ever they may be, into musical verse. Burns says, in sub- 
stance: “This is one of the advantages of the poet, that 
he can grasp and preserve those finer thoughts which come 
into the mind with a flash, but soon escape the memory.” 
The poems of the Lit. are, and should be, of just such a 
character as this. Short, playful or serious, as the mood 
may be, but always reflecting the writer’s thoughts and feel- 
ings at the time. W. 8. Exper. 





A Summer Sermon. 


re position of a Presbyterian minister in Scotland is 
peculiar in the respect and deference accorded to the 
incumbent and to his opinions. He is, in the eyes of his 
flock, “‘ The just man made perfect.” His word is law in 
matters spiritual, and his advice on mundane affairs, if not 
always followed, is received with marks of reverence. In 
the absence of the popular amusements so prevalent in this 
country, his Sunday discourse is anticipated as the intellect- 
ual treat of the week, and, after its delivery, furnishes food 
for discussion and admiration till another demands public 
attention. All the fidelity to its tenets, engendered in the 
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adherents of that church during the centuries of persecution 
and of struggle for existence against the ecclesiastical and 
secular governments of the land, is, with child-like simplic- 
ity, tendered to him; and all the obstinacy with which their 
creed and their rights are maintained, the outgrowth of that 
bitter conflict, is suspended in connection with him alone. 
The love and influence which are acquired over the hearts 
and minds of parishioners by a long pastorate, able, faithful 
and tender, will not readily decay through lapse of years, 
Under such circumstancesa return, after a protracted absence, 
to the cities and glens, “ among those everlasting hills which 
continue when we disappear, and which the Romans, in 
conquering all the rest of the Western world, could never 
cross,” could be expected to furnish a solemn and a touching 
spectacle. 

. Last summer Dr. McCosh preached a farewell sermon in 
his old parish kirk at Brechin. The people were addressed 
by one who had not only been their former pastor, but also 
by one whose absence from among them had been marked 
by substantial and brilliant success. He had been called 
across the ocean to perform the duties of President of the 
foremost Presbyterian college in the country. He had done 
this well. He had achieved deserved fame. His books and 
treatises had produced no small effect in broadening the 
range of philosophic thought. After reviewing the state of 
religious opinion in the world at large, and in Scotland in 
particular, and referring to the important events of his life, 
our President speaks thus of and to his friends: 

“T have come to this country at this time mainly to see my friends. The 
meetings I have had with them have, in many instances, been pleasant 
beyond measure, as recalling the scenes of other days. In other cases I have 
been able only to visit the graves of those who have gone before. There 
are events which have raised more painful feelings. I have been obliged to 
hear of friends whom I loved and of whom I expected better things, that 
they have fallen before temptation and gone down to hopeless and dis- 
honored graves.” 

* * 


* * * * * . * 
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“Few in this place do now rememb<r me. I almost feel already as one 
dead. Ina few years I will be in the place where “all the dead forgotten 
lie.” I confess that I have a reluctance to realize that in the parish where 
once I knew nearly every one, the time is at hand when I will be remem- 
bered no more forever. But I have had my day of privilege and precious 
opportunities. Most of my friends have gone before, and I will have to 
follow. Pray for me that I may be made ready.” 
* : ~ * + * * * * 

“ This, I believe, will be the last Sabbath I spend in my native land. It 
is almost certain that this is the last sermon I will preach to a people with 
whom I have had such interesting relations. I would now, in the presence 
of God and of this multitude, pledge myself and pledge you to meet at the 
right hand at the great day. My last words uttered from a pulpit in this 
land—ever dear to me, and of which I feel as if it were now, in parting 
with it, dearer than ever, and to be ever dear to me—will be the prayer 
that we all meet, no wanderer lost, in heaven.” 





A Slice of Social Evolution. 


HE typical old country town! What an odd and amus- 

ing study it presents—at least to a temporary inhabitant. 
And the mention of such a place always suggests the same 
scene. A large brook, it may be a small river, separates 
two opposing ranks of white or brown houses, green-shut- 
tered and dozing in the sunshine ; but it does not flow like 
other streams, bubbling over stones and logs, or running 
into deep, cool pools, the resorts of fish and the no less 
aquatic small boys. It simply obeys the laws of gravita- 
tion, slinking along as if conscious of performing an un- 
graceful mechanical action. Upon its banks rest a couple 
of mills, one, near the dam, a grist-mill, judging by the 
monotonous rumble from within; the other, further up, a 
steam saw-mill, perhaps abandoned. The social develop- 
ment of such a community is idiotically simple. With the 
exception of farm-hands and mechanics, a physician and a 
couple of lawyers, all the capable men have fled from such 
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stagnation. In proof of the scarcity of males, I may state 
that a graduate friend of mine, a bright, handsome fellow, 
having gone to spend six weeks in such a village, was within 
that time married vi et armis, and had his life made miserable 
by the spiteful remarks of a dozen discontented maidens. 
The female population naturally controls the few boys who 
obtain a scanty education at “the academy,” and the few 
old men who have been buffeted back to their natal place to 
die. Ye advocates of woman’s rights, hear what follows! 
The ladies, as conversational beings, must have some 
arrangement by which they can gather together for a talk— 
all at once. The sewing-circle meets this: need, and one is 
immediately established. This occasions no smal] amount 
of bad blood, owing to the “ injudicious ” choice of members, 
and the rejection of some who “ought to belong.” The 
discontented then proceed to organize an opposition society, 
and, from that day, whenever a new comer arrives, the can- 
vass to secure her name for one or other would take all 
interest and excitement out of a political campaign. Her 
decision results in more trouble. It is now about time for 
this hatchet to be buried, and for the factions to divide on 
other grounds. The temperance question is agitated. At 
first all sensible people agree in a just abhorrence of intem- 
perance and in energetic efforts for its suppression. Soon, 
however, the attempted prohibition of the sale of liquor for 
medicinal purposes, and the social ostracism following the use 
of wines at the table, cause some defections from the active 
service. Then, in a quaint expression of an ancient chron- 
icler, the enthusiasts proceed to “ go for them mugwumps.” 
This transitory phase of social evolution is chiefly import- 
ant as a means of entrance into politics. Some support the 
prohibition candidates, others refer to fathers or husbands 
for a decision as to the relative merits of Republicans and 
Democrats. Criminations and re-criminations, gossip and 
slander, quarrels and insulted dignities flow thicker than 
water,—but out of charity let us forbear and draw a veil. 
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Philosophers have differed much as to the place of the 
reading circle in the order of development. Profound 
research shows that this step is neither essential nor uni- 
versal, but, when present, generally coincides with the sew- 
ing circle stage.* 





The English Agitation. 


: es political embarassments in which the English peerage 
is at._present involved, are analogous to those which in 
1832 so nearly resulted in a new creation. A reform bill, 
enacting an extension of the franchise, has been passed by 
the Commons and rejected by the Lords. A Whig Ministry 
has appealed by agitation to the people, and the people have, 
in response, signified their approval of the proposed legisla- 
tion. Upon the reassembling of Parliment it is proposed to 
again pass the bill through the Lower, and to again lay it 
upon the table of the Upper House, upheld by popular 
approbation, and by threats of the material alteration or 
abolition of the Second Chamber. A similar course was 
successfully pursued fifty years ago, and can be expected to 
lead to another liberal victory this fall. That the members 
of the peerage should persist in any action which threatens 
their order with the loss of its legislative functions is neither 
reasonable nor desirable. The existence of an aristocracy, 
possessed of great wealth and influence, but abruptly 
deprived of a prominent share in the government of the 
body politic to which it belongs, and therefore deprived of 
the restraining influences exerted over it by the force of 
public opinion, is most dangerous. Chagrin and rage at 
being robbed of important privileges will readily convert a 





*If this article should meet the eye of any fair inhabitant of a country town, she 
is most positively and gallantly assured that her towns-women form absolutely the 
only community to which this description does not apply. 
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dignified conservatism, which has been a check on rash 
experiments, into a stubborn and vigorous resistance to all 
progressive measures. To render such opposition impotent 
it would be necessary to abolish at once all special rights, 
and to recognize no rank intermediate between sovereign 
and subjects, except the rank of office. At present such a 
step is constitutionally impracticable. It could be accom- 
plished only by the concurrence of the Lords or by a revolu- 
tion. The former will never be obtained ; the latter, it is to 
be hoped, will never be attempted. A properly constituted 
Second Chamber is almost universally admitted to be essen- 
tial to a free government. The House of Lords is, in many 
respects, adapted to play this part, and some radical measures 
for its improvement are now under discussion. Its chief 
imperfections are to be found in the facts that business is 
transacted by majorities who are not interested in public 
affairs, but who have been elevated to the peerage for some 
scientific or literary achievement, and that the permanent 
predominence of one party is liable to be abused for purposes 
of obstruction when the opposite party controls the Lower 
House. To remedy these and other defects many schemes 
have been proposed. Perhaps the most feasible is that by 
which it is to be remodeled on the plan of the United 
States Senate, the number of members being reduced, and 
those members being elected, not by territorial divisions, 
but by the whole body of peers. These are, however, com- 
plicated details to arrange and weighty considerations which 
cannot be neglected. Meanwhile Americans are watching 
with interest to see what will be England’s next move 
toward democratic government. 
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EDITORIALS. 





Kaitarials, 





E FEEL a proper degree of pride in the fact that the 
Lit. was the first college monthly to make its appear- 
ance this fall. The September numbers of many of our 
most prominent exchanges have not yet reached our sanctum. 





r yen FACT that seven gentlemen competed for the prize 
story, which appears in this number, and that five of 
these were from the lower classes, is a gratifying indication 
of the literary spirit in college. Our thanks are due to 
Dean Murray, Professor Sloane, and Mr. Paden, ’82, who 
kindly acted as judges. They awarded the prize to Mr. 
Sturges, of the Senior Class. 

We are sorry to announce that competition for the prize 
of $10, offered for the best series of contributions to the 
three numbers closing with the present issue, has been so 
poor that we do not feel warranted in awarding it to any 
one. The same offer holds good for the best series of three 
articles handed in before the appearance of the February 
number. An examination of any of the Lirts. will show 
contributors the kind of work we want. 





F PRINCETON has a Board of Health, it should investi- 

gate the back-yards on Nassau street, below the Scientific 
Building. The odors that often come thence make a man 
feel as though typhoid fever were watching for him from 
behind every house, ready to spring out and lay him low. 
If Princeton has no Board of Health, the College authori- 
ties should see to it. 
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HE Princetonian has spoken, with no uncertain sound, of 

two crying evils. But still the muckers gambol on the 
green, and still the irritating smoke of the janitors’ bon- 
fires pervades our rooms. Our venerable President says 
that when we want nuisances abated it is only necessary to 
bring them to the notice of the faculty. How much longer, 
then, must we suffer? 





HE timely organization of the base-ball management in 

the election of two excellent officers will tell in the 
work of the next season. Daily practice games are already 
being played. The Base-Ball Association deserves credit 
for their display of energy and spirited work. It is doing 
its duty. It remains now for the college to do theirs in 
raising the debt. Many of those who subscribed last spring 
have not yet paid. Not only ought they to be willing, but 
they are in honor bound to come forward with their sub- 
scriptions, especially when the Association is in straits. 
Many of the others, particularly the entering students, will 
assist. The money raised in this way, together with that 
which ought to be forthcoming from the faculty and alumni, 
will clear the debt and put the Association on a firm finan- 
cial footing. 





HE Princetonian characterizes those who engage in 

electioneering for their respective societies as men who 
are “dishonorable,” who have “compromised personal 
integrity and fidelity,” and who have each been “ revealing 
such facts as he is bound by his honor and his oath to keep 
secret.” The occasion for this wholesale denunciation is 
the fact that “a treaty is now in vogue between the two 
halls outlawing and forbidding that sort of solicitation 
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known as electioneering.” The treaty referred to was 
broken and abrogated in the fall of ’79. The bottom thus 
falls out of the charges. The treaty now in force simply 
limits the date at which men are to be initiated, and does not 
forbid “that sort of solicitation known as electioneering.” 
We are not to be construed as approving electioneering, but 
we think the Princetonian has done an injustice to those 
gentlemen who have worked hard and honorably in the 
present hall campaign. We simply wish to correct the 
wrong impression which has been made, especially among 
the entering students. 





Base Ball Umpires. 


pe QUALITIES necessary to a good umpire are: knowl- 
edge of the rules of the game or capacity to make right 
decisions, and honesty or courage and disposition for the 
right exercise of his capacity. In brief, an umpire must be 
fearless, honest and experienced. Knowledge of the rules 
of the game cannot be denied to professional umpires; for 
upon it depends their means of livelihood. But dishonesty, 
either in unconcealed favoritism or the actual receipt of 
bribes and “tips,” is a fair charge against them. The 
experience of each successive base ball season proves that 
an honest and impartial umpire has been the exception. We 
propose, as a remedy, that a corps of umpires be appointed, 
which shall consist of one alumnus as regular, and another 
as substitute umpire, from each of the colleges in the Inter- 
collegiate Base Ball Association; and that these be elected 
by the colleges independently, to hold office for a limited 
time. 

Let us take up the objections to this plan in order. It 
will be urged that alumni would be rusty in the old and 
ignorant of the new rules. But the men chosen would be 
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those who take an interest in such matters, and who would 
make it their business to keep posted. The changes in rules 
from year to year, are not so numerous but that a recent 
graduate could readily pick them up. 

Further, it will be urged that college men in the position 
of umpires would either be so prejudiced as to show favorit- 
ism to their own team, or else so zealous to guard against 
such favoritism as to give all doubtful decisions to the oppo- 
site side. This objection ignores the fact that in the proposed 
plan the umpires are alumni. The majority of undergradu- 
ates could be biassed in their decisions. But a man who 
has been out of college for a year or more is too far removed 
from the scene of college activities to be warped by preju- 
dice or enthusiasm. ‘Moreover, no college would elect a 
man as umpire whom, after a trial of four years within its 
walls, it has found to be liable to the least suspicion of par- 
tiality or worse motives in judging. For the honor of the 
college would be at stake to choose a representative who 
would not jeopardize its reputation. Again, compare the 
alumnus with the professional umpire. Is it reasonable to 
suppose that there is less honesty and impartiality in a lead- 
ing college man who is thoroughly known and has borne an 
honorable name in the college world, than in a professional 
umpire, who is employed simply on recommendation, who 
looks upon his task of umpiring purely as a means of money- 
getting, and who is often the cast-off of the league corps of 
umpires for offences discountenanced even in professional 
circles? College games are rarely mmpiegs by men in good 
and regular standing. 

This plan has the advantage that the colleges could 
safely alter their rules in such a way as to give the alumni 
discretionary power to enforce the rules and order on the 
field, in cases where they could not give a like power to such 
professional umpires as are usually employed. We think 
by its adoption that not only could the sole objectionable 
feature in college contact with professionals be removed, but 
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also more cordial relations would be promoted among the 
colleges. For the colleges would be relying upon each 
other’s honor. 


























Mistaken Impressions of College. 


1 pam are a great many very good people who think that 
to send a boy to college is to put him straight on “ the 
primrose way to the everlasting bonfire.” Others regard a 
college as a kind of summer resort where a young man 
spends four precious years in unfitting himself for the active 
duties of life. Their impressions are formed in part from 
observation of those dudes and ne’er-do-weels which are the 
proud possession of every college, but who would have been 
dudes and ne’er-do-weels all their lives, even though they had 
never been within a hundred miles of a campus. It is 
strange that people should fasten their eyes on the few 
students of this kind, and overlook entirely the great num- 
bers of graduates who are sensible, well-behaved and useful 
citizens. But we said they formed their impressions only 
in part from this source. For the other grounds of their 
mistaken ideas some of the best college men are responsible. 

When off on his summer vacation the student often falls in 
4 with a crowd who wish to hear about his college life. The 
student thereupon spreads himself. He tells how his class 
greased the track, you know, and played havoc with the 
night train. Then follows a funny description of the horn 
spree, a picture of some of the scenes in the old chapel, 
recitals of the many traditions concerning members of the 
faculty, while cane sprees, rushes, and scenes from traveling 
shows, not on the programme, come in for their share of the 
narration. And, when everything of interest that has 
occurred during his own term of college life has been told, 
the student reaches into the past, and rehearses the great 
transactions of previous classes. Now this is all very 
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interesting. It never fails to amuse a crowd, and the 
student begins to think he is a very useful and entertaining 
member of society. But, after his hearers have finished 
laughing, and have taken some serious thought on the mat- 
ter, what wonder if they come to the conclusion that all 
college amounts to is four years of jollity? In the space of 
two or three hours they have heard everything partaking of 
the fresh, funny, outrageous or wicked that has taken place 
in the last ten years. What were to us occasional outbreaks, 
long separated periods of fun or folly, have been dished up for 
them in one short conversation. They have heard nothing 
of the long hours of polling and recitations; examinations 
have not been hinted at; the exploits of the intellectual 
giants have not been told in connection with those of the 
great athletes; in short the earnest, serious phase of college 
life, that goes on regularly from week to week and from 
term to term, is left unnoticed and undescribed. We ought 
not to marvel, then, at the erroneous impressions of outsiders. 
We show them only one side of the picture. How should 
they know or understand the other? This is a difficulty 
which, from the necessity of the case, cannot be altogether 
helped. But these erroneous impressions of college life can 
be corrected to some degree, and we should lose no chance 
to do it. 





Foot-Ball. 


[ IS too early in the season to make any severe criticism 
on the foot-ball team which is to represent Princeton this 
year. The men are, perhaps, playing as well as could be 
expected, but they are not playing as well as could be 
wished. The nerve and snap and coolness which come later 
are missing as yet, and the loss of the old stand-bys is 
severely felt. This is particularly true among the half-backs, 
who, as far as can be judged from the games so far, seem to 
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rattle easily, and lack the sustaining presence of last year’s 
captain. Their running, dodging and catching are good, but 
they are apt to lose the ball when tackled, and are uncertain 
and sometimes slow in their kicking. They do not pick up 
the ball well, and their interference with each other in doing 
this often results in being tackled before they have time to 
run or return the ball. A captain of half-backs should, and 
doubtless will, be appointed, who can prevent this interfer- 
ence by calling out to whom the ball belongs. The rushers 
are playing finely. They are a much heavier set of men 
than last year, and block and tackle hard. There are 
several good runners among them, but the rest do not fol- 
low the ball, ready for a pass, as they should. In breaking 
through, the line is fairly good, but one point must be 
enforced on every member of the team, “do not be afraid to 
fall on the ball.” Nothing is worse than to see a crowd of 
men surging around the ball, trying to pick it up with their 
hands, waiting till some one—of the other side, perhaps— 
has the pluck to throw himself on the ground and secure it 
in true Yale fashion. 

























LITERARY Gossip. 





Literary Gassip. 





Season of mists and mellow fruitfulness ! 
Close bosom friend of the maturing sun! 
Conspiring with him how to load and bless 
With fruit the vines that round the thatch-eaves run— 
To bend with apples the mossed cottage trees, 
And fill all fruit with ripeness to the core— 
To swell the gourd and plump the hazel shells 
With a sweet kernel—to set budding, more 
And still more, later flowers for the bees ; 
Until they shrink warm days will never cease, 
For summer has o’erbrimmed their clammy cells.—Keats. 


HE leaves dropped from the trees, the days grew shorter, and the sun- 
set brighter; the fruit ripened, and the flowers fell, but day after day 
the sun has blazed pitilessly, night after night the moon has beamed upon 
a sultry earth. There was nothing to be done but to lie and loaf in the 
window-seat, trying to catch some friendly breeze as it blew by on its 
way o’er the country to the blue hills in the distance. But now much- 
wished-for Autumn has come in earnest, with a cold, bright sky and an 
invigorating snap in the air. 

Now is the time for work athletic and work literary. I have kindled a 
fire to-night, and, what is more, I have kindled a wood-fire (rare luxury !), 
and sit down with firm intention to entertain my kind friends, the col- 
lege public, with the most interesting of gossips. But, dear me! the 
spirit moves me not, though the printer’s devil knocketh at the door. I 
must read something to throw me into a literary mood, so I take from 
the book-case my “ Reveries of a Bachelor,” and read on and on, in that 
pathetic, genial, most true of books, till the ticking clock reminds me 
that I must begin. I light my pipe, put out the lamp, and sit in the old 
red rocking-chair, on the rug, hoping that the fire, as it glimmers around 
the room, will supply inspiration, and that my audience, when I have 
finished my chat, will, if they can in conscience, give a little meed of 
praise and encouragement for next time. When Mr. Kean was acting, 
one night, in New York, he came to the manager, at the end of the third 
act,and said: “I can’t go on the stage again, sir, if the pit keeps its 
hands in its ‘pockets. Such an audience would extinguish tna.” The 
pit, being informed of this by the manager, proved hearty enough in its 
applause, and as the favor of the audience arose so rose the genius of the 
actor. “Vanity of vanities; all is vanity.” 

But the fire does not burn; it smokes, and smoke, as Ik Marvel tells 
us, signifies doubt. Yes, I am in doubt. What shall I talk to you 
about to-night? Shall I discuss the “newest books?” But then the 
wherewithal to buy them has been wanting, and the only “ newest books” 
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with which I have been honored, gratis, as a member of the Lrr., are the 
“Life and Public Services of Grover Cleveland,” and the “ Public Ser- 
vices and Life of James G. Blaine.” As you are, none of you, I hope, 
intending to rival Messrs. Dougherty and Webster upon the campaign 
stump, the discussion of these valuable works would hardly prove of 
interest or benefit. Or shall I offer you some of my opinions upon the 
broad questions of literature, “the things of the mind,” as Mr. Arnold 
é<alls them? No, I think not; for, as Voltaire says, “the history of 
human opinions is the history of human errors.” And, besides that, I 
have no opinions which are worth listening to, and would be obliged to 
veil such as I had in a mist of words, that no one might understand what 
I meant. For proof of the possibility of the last, see Calderwood’s Hand- 
Book of Moral Philosophy, which contains an excellent expose of the 
system. Dr. Calderwood, by the way, as I understand from those who 
know him, is a most delightful and entertaining man. By his fruits, 
therefore, we certainly do not know him. 

My time this month has been mainly occupied in reading up the 
magazines and getting au courant with what is going on in the literary 
world, from which I was, perforce, banished this summer. How much 
there is in them, after all! If one were to read them alone he could still 
be well informed. I notice that the summer poetry, as a whole, is very 
poor. The Aflantic, however, has contained three poems which are 
worthy of mention. “The Piping Shepherd ” is in a light, tripping metre, 
and, though not particularly original in idea, is pleasing and melodious. 
“In Tuscany,” by Celia Thaxter, is a well constructed piece of description, 
but the “Ave” of Oliver Wendell Holmes deserves most praise, not so 
much for the style and execution as for the thought it conveys. He speaks 
of going out in “dim November’s narrowing day ” to find “some pansy 
with its wondering, baby eyes, * * * one blossom, if I might,” and draws 
an exquisite parallel; “looking to find some bud of song” in himself 
grown gray and cold. The Critic’s collection of letters from literary men 
to him on his seventy-fifth birth-day must have gone straight to the good 
old doctor’s heart. It was but the expression by a few of the love and 
respect entertained by all. The English letters, from Arnold, Dobson, 
Gosse, Houghton and Locker, were especially happy, bright and witty, 
and all taking the shape of verse. Locker says: 


“From Boston Town they write to say 
Their bard is seventy-five to-day, 
And all the world must know it. 
But while to him this stave I twine, 
I wish his birthday could be mine, 
And he could be my poet.”’ 


Professor Young’s letter is as follows: “* * * It is with an emotion 
closely akin to filial love that I join you and your friends to-day in assur- 
ing him of heartfelt sympathy in the sorrows he is called to meet, and 
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the most sincere desire that the years (many, I trust,) remaining to him 
may be rich with ripened fruit and full of tranquil happiness. ‘Serus, 
serenus in coelumudent !’” 

“Southern Colleges and Schools,” in the October Atlantic, gives a clear, 
exhaustive presentation of the subject. The author explains the low 
standard of the Southern colleges by the fact that they have no good 
preparatory schools, but claims that the fault of this last lies with the 
colleges themselves, since they “do not enforce their admission requires 
ment, in the unseemly competition for numbers.” If there were fewer 
colleges, money and resources could be concentrated. As it is, the people 
think that the more so-called colleges there are, the greater the educa- 
tion of the state. As the man in a Western state said, “ They had three 
universities built, and the logs cut for a fourth.” 

“Washington and His Companions Viewed Face to Face,” in the same 
magazine, is an article full of interest to Princetonians. It is, in reality, 
a letter discovered by George Houghton among the Dorchester papers, in 
the Royal Institution in London, written by Dr. Michaelis, a Hessian, 
“Head Physician to the General Hospital at New York,” to a certain 
Major Beckwith, and giving “the observations I have made during a late 
trip out of the lines.” These observations were chiefly made at the 
Princeton Commencement of 1783, and are classed under several heads. 
Of Lord Cornwallis he says that he was called “the Rapacious Plunderer 
by the students of the Princetown Athens.” Washington the Doctor sus- 
pects of designs for the establishment of a monarchy, and says that a revo- 
lution from Congress is at hand. “Never was the Areopagus of America 
composed of men so little distinguished by abilities, family or fortune.” 
President Wetherspoon is “ a political fire-brand, the intimate of Washing- 
ton. He poisons the minds of his young students, and through them the 
continent; and had I no other argument to support my ideas of the Gen- 
eral’s designs, his friendship with Wetherspoon would justify my suspi- 
cions.” Dr. Michaelis thinks that the Commencement exercises were 
intended to further Washington’s plans. “ When the young orator, with 
passionate claquerie, in the presencé of Congress, extolled the virtues of 
Brutus, the man who could kill his father for the liberty of his country, I 
saw Washington’s face cloud ; he did not dare look the orator in the face. 
* * * Tt is but just to suppose that Wetherspoon‘read all the orations 
of the younger boys, which were filled with the coarsest invectives against 
British tirany.” According to the college records, the “ young orator” 
was Ashbel Green, eighth President of the College. In his memoirs, 
Dr. Green says: “There never has been such an audience at a Com- 
mencement before, and perhaps there never will be again.” 

My pipe is smoked. The fire is out. Well, I have fulfilled the letter 
of the law, any way; for the old Unabridged tells me that a gossip is but 
an idle talk. 
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* The earth hath bubbles, as the water has, 
And these are of them.”— Macbeth, Act I, Scene III. 





“*TOPICS of the times” are numerous at present within the boundaries 

of college interest. Things are getting settled. Even the wavering 
Senior, who “polled” the schedule of electives a fortnight, and took copi- 
ous advice from his friends, has at last come toa decision. He rejoices in 
two “soft snaps” and laboratory chemistry, which, by the way, he claims 
to have taken just for a little touch of science, to add to his general 
culture. 

And then the Freshmen, what a siege we have had with them—that 
is, the Sophs who are specially interested seem to have had some trouble. 
At Harvard it has so often proved the case that the incoming students 
have felt a sense of their own littleness and unworthiness, that the 
Advocate is constrained to admonish ’88 as follows: “ At some colleges 
upper classmen are reported to look with contempt on Freshmen, or, at 
least, to feign to do so. Remember that at Harvard Freshmen are looked 
upon with wonder and amazement. Keep this fact constantly in mind, 
and bear yourself with that dignity and hauteur which shows one’s con- 
sciousness of recognized importance.” Now, Princeton Freshmen, for 
the most part, seem to “keep this fact in mind” without a published edict 
from the editorial pen; so we pass on to consider the great and ever 
increasing theme of American politics, about which all the colleges 
seem to be much agitated. Again the Advocate, in a popular sketch, tells 
us of “Politics” in Bungtown. Now, if these are in any respect like the 
politics in Jugtown, we beg to be excused, as too much noise is involved. 
There are certain rights belonging to every free man, of whatever color 
or descent, but these boasted rights seem to be alienable in cases of 
presidential campaigns, or like seasons of abnormal demonstration. 

Oh, the brazen sounds that mingle with the breaths of evening as 
they rustle through the yellow elm leaves! At all hours of the day and 
night the deafening rattle of the Chinese Harp renders our would-be 
thoughts like bags of feathers let loose to the wind, and crowds our 
dreams with scenes of dire revenge. But the community enjoy it, so it 
must be endured. After all, it takes all kinds of music to make a full 
orchestra. Just imagine yourself listening to that gentle “troubadour” of 
which the Athenzum sings: 


Oh, the merry, merry twang! 
Oh, the gentle dulcet bang ! 

Oh, the sight of pearly fingers 
Slipping up and down the frets ! 
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Oh! the sweetness of the gamut ; 
Oh! the beauty of—well, darn it— 
All the coy and petite graces 

That adorn the banjo pets. 
What a hazy, dizzy, pleasure 
Lurks in every crazy measure ; 
What a host of heavenly feelings 

Crawl across your spinal cord. 
How you dance about, elated, 
How each newest joy created 
Makes you long to bump your spacious 

Brow against a knotty board. 

It has been intimated by more than one short-sighted utilitarian of the 
day that college training is not of practical value. A little incident in 
the last Record disproves the statement. The story is somewhat as fol- 
lows: An Eastern graduate settled in a frontier town, forming, of course, 
a target for the remarks of numerous citizens whose taste for whiskey 
was in a much more advanced state than their taste for personal neat- 
ness. It happened one day that “the pretty school ma’am” was going 
down the street at the same time as our college friend, when “the old 
red steer, the most vicious and zealous beast within forty miles,” came 
charging down upon her. We are told that the community held its 
breath while the young man “ flattened himself against the fence, and 
then swiftly, as the brute thundered by, threw his arms over the huge 
neck, and actually brought the beast to his knees.” The school ma’am 
was, of course, saved from destruction, and the towns-people were awed. 
The hero, without giving his name, said, “I played quarter-back on our 
foot-ball team two years, and when I saw a red streak making for the 
goal—the girl, I mean—it was the most natural thing in the world to step 
in and down him.” The engagement was soon announced. It is, there- 
fore, plain that none but a college man, bred to modern foot-ball, could 
embrace an opportunity with such satisfactory results. 

As to this year’s championship, that’s another thing, and we agree with 
our numerous contemporaries that is too early to form many speculations 
as to the results. 

Honest rivalry in any department is healthful, and some of our New 
England exchanges seem to be doing their best to surpass the others in 
respect to tasteful covers. : 

The Orient, Dartmouth, and Brunonian, made us think that some new 
acquaintances had traveled this way ; but a moment’s inspection showed 
that they were old friends, only in new dresses. In our opinion, the 
artistic design and fine engraving of the Orient place it above the others, 
as to external beauty, while the literary matter is somewhat disappoint- 
ing as the expression of a college so noted in the field of literature as 
Bowdoin. Occident, also, makes a better appearance, by the omission of 
gold-leaf from the cover. 

Jason, the irrepressible skipper of the Argo, deliberates [“ sweeping the 
horizon with his glass while thus communing with himself”] as to the 
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advisability of publishing Commencement orations and poems in college 
papers. It seems to us that, in many cases, these orations appear like 
“ filling,” and are of no special interest to the reader. 

The Spectator, supposed to represent the wit and art of Columbia Col- 
lege, fills four columns with “Required Text-Books.” The article enti- 
tled, “ Education at Princeton,” is a pointless rehash of some statements 
made in the World, last winter, and savors more of the insinuating Police 
Gazette style than of ordinary college courtesy. We are sure that most 
of our readers will bear us out in this criticism. 

Just now the pretty new exterior of The Lafayette has put in an appear- 
ance, and we find the reading matter to be an adequate exposition of 
college news. However, since Lafayette has no distinctively literary 
organ, it would add greatly to the worth of the paper to intersperse a few 
light sketches and verses. “The Song of the Broken-up Senior” indi- 
cates the existence of the muse. 

More! Will new designs never cease ? 

Here is the Current, from Chicago, with a finely conceived combination 
of classic art and all that’s beautiful in the modern world. It has always 
been a rare enjoyment to peruse the articles and verses of this rising 
periodical, and we observe this advance with much pleasure. 

The Trinity Tablet contains among other interesting matter, the fol- 
lowing poem, neatly translated from the German: 

LITTLE BY LITTLE. 
Through fields, with gentle steps, 
We shyly walked apart ; 
But when we came to meadows, 
Drew nearer and took heart. 
And when the pathway wound 
Where little bushes stand, 
The sun danced gaily through them : 
And we went hand in hand. 
But when we reached the woods, 
Where arching branches were— 
It was so still and solemn: 
We kissed each other there. 
Since then those woods have gone, 
But not our happy vow : 
For the knot we tied that day 
Is green and blooming, now. 
The Lawrenceville Record, and Adelphian, representing preparatory 
schools, are always welcome to our sanctum. 
“ Light and Shadow, 
Joining, parting, 
Playing mid the smiling flowers, 
Tinting all the distant sky, 
Are but types of frowns and kisses, 
Meeting, blending, 
Sporting amid maiden’s bowers, 
Joining but to beautify.”"—Argo. 
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DODGE. 


1884 


On Sunday morning, September 14th, 1884, after a short illness, passed away, W. EARL 


We learn, with deepest regret, of the sudden death of our friend and 
classmate ; one who, by his sterling worth and manly, Christian character, 
had so endeared himself to us that we feel his loss a personal sorrow. 

We take asad pleasure in recalling our college days, the memory of 
which is fragrant with his life and spirit, and towards the enjoyment of 
which he contributed so much. 

We remember him as the frank, whole-souled fellow, whom we all 
loved and admired, and recognized as our leader both in the class-room 
and on the athletic field. 

Our warmest and best wishes followed him to the home that he made 
so happy, and in his assured success and ever increasing usefulness we 
recognized the fulfillment of the promise of college days. 

To his family and friends we extend our most hearty and sincere sor- 
row and sympathy, and, with them, grieviously mourn the untimely 
death of him who has passed on before. 

At a meeting of the Class of Princeton, ’79, New York, September 16th, 


Wiiu1am R. Wixper, Joun Farr, C. C. Cuvier, Committee of Class. 


tn Memariam. 





As rides the soldier through the battle whirl, 
Across the gulf of struggle and despair, 
To win the citadel, and, halting there, 
Shines forth irradiant as the gates of pearl, 
So hast thou passed, oh, brother, pilgrim, friend ! 
Across the crowded field of human strife, 
To win the citadel of Blessed Life, 
Where noble victory shall never end. } 


We hail thee as victorious over death, 
Oh, rare felicity! Oh, splendid prize! 
Thy song of joy, the pa of the skies, 
The thrilling accents of immortal breath, 
We hail thee as victorious, and we wait 
To follow thee across the uncertain way; . 
But oh! we long for thee, our light of day 
Is clouded by a grief insatiate. 


We cannot see thee through a mist of tears, 
Yet art thou shining on us like a star ; 
Thy treasured words sound faintly from afar, 
As midnight music falls on dying ears. 
We are bereft, alas! that thou art gone, 
Yet will we follow, it is but a day; 
And we shall scale the heights, and there, for aye, 
Shall not be said, “‘ Alas! we are alone.”’ E. Parxer Davis. 
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Serr. 18TH.—Class championship games began. ’86 vs. ’87. Score, ’86, 
12; ’87, 4. 

Sept. 19rx.—Republican caucus. The following officers were elected : 
President, Wylie, ’85; Treasurer, Halstead, ’87; Secretary, Adams, ’86. 

Serr. 20rH.—Democratic caucus. The following officers were elected : 
President, Pershing, ’85; Vice-Presidents, Cleveland, Farrand, Bryan and 
Sterry ; Secretary, Pershing, ’86; Treasurer, Riggs, ’85...... Base-ball. ’86 
vs. 88. Score, 86, 14; ’88, 2. 

Sept. 22p.—Base-ball. ’85 vs. ’87. Score, ’85, 8; ’87, 1. 

Sept. 24rH.—Base-ball. ’87 vs. ’88. Score, ’87, 1; ’88, 18. 

Sept. 25rH.—Base-ball. ’85 vs.’88. Score, ’85, 8; 88, 5...... Tennis tour- 
naments, to select delegates for Hartford Intercollegiate tournaments, 
began. Singles won by A. Moffat, ’84. 

Sepr. 26rH.—Republican meeting in Mercer Hall, addressed by G. W. 
Webster and Mr. E. Wilson. 

Sept. 27rH.—Junior Class elected the following officers: Pres’t, Flem- 
ming; Vice-Pres’t, Mathis; Sec’y, Van Syckel; Treas., Kane......Base-ball. 
"85 vs. ’86. Score, ’85, 5; ’86, 9. 

Sept. 30rH.— University foot-ball eleven chosen (subject to change), as 
follows: Decamp,’86; Wanamaker,’86; Harris,’86; Adams,’86; Irvine, 
88; Bird, ’85 (capt.); H. Hodge, ’86; R. Hodge, ’86; Baker, ’85; Lamar, 
86; Bickham, ’86...... Mass-meeting elected annual officers of Base-Ball 
Association. Pres’t, Wylie, ’85; Treas., Harris, ’86. 

Ocr. 3p.—Freshmen admitted to Clio and Whig. 

Ocr. 4TH.—First foot-ball game, at New Brunswick, with Rutgers. Score, 
Princeton, 25; Rutgers, 5. 

Ocr. 5rH.—Cane spree between ’87 and ’88. ’88 took two canes of the 
three. 

Ocr. 7tTH.—Senior Class meeting elected as President, Thed. Pershing, 
and as Photograph Committee, Messrs. Connor, Green and Lawrence. 

Ocr. 8rx.—Intercollegiate tournament began. 

Ocr. 11TH.—Foot-ball game. Wesleyan vs. Princeton. Score, Wesleyan 

2, Princeton 22. 
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BESrS’s CUSTOM SHiIRNTs. 
S for $9.00. 
Importers and Manufacturers of Fine Furnishing Goods, 





933 CHESTNUT STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 





Richmond Straight Cut No. 1 Cigarettes, 


CIGARETTE Smokers who are willing to pay alittle more for Cigarettes 
than the prices charged tor the ordinary trade Cigarettes, will find the Rich- 
mond Straight Cut No. 1 


SUPERIOR TO ALL OTHERS. 


They are made from the Brightest, Most Delicately Flavored and Highest 
Cost Gold Leaf grown in Virginia, and are absolutely Without Adultera- 
tion or Drugs. Base imitations of this brand have been put on sale, and 
Cigarette smokers are cautioned that this is the Old and Original Brand, 
and to observe that each package or box of Richmond Straight Cut Cigar- 
ettes bear the signature of “ Allen & Ginter, Manufacturers, Richmond, 
Va.” Also, manufacturers of well-known brands, “Richmond Gem,” 
“Opera Puffs,” “ Pet,” and “ Little Beauties” Cigarettes. Smoking Tobac- 
cos—Richmond Straight No. 1, Richmond Gem Curly Cut, Turkish Mix- 
ture, Perique Mixture, Old Rip, &c., &c. 





MacCrellish & Quigley, 





Printers, 


16 East State Street, T: renton, N. w 2 





Send for Estimates. 















